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FOREWORD 


In  October  1962  the  Boston  Municipal  Research  Bureau  issued  a report 
on  the  Suffolk  County  Jail.  The  report  agreed  that  long-standing  deficiencies 
could  be  relieved  to  a certain  extent  by  administrative  action.  "The  foregoing, 
however,  would  not  resolve  the  basic  problem,"  said  the  Bureau.  "Charles  Street 
should  be  replaced  with  a modern  detention  unit..." 

Since  then  interest  in  the  115-year-old  structure  has  increased.  Both 
the  1962  Governor's  Conmittee  on  Jails  and  Houses  of  Correction  and  Boston's 
1963-75  Capital  Improvements  Program  called  for  a new  jail.  The  Boston  Globe , 
Herald,  and  Traveler  have  editorialized  for  a replacement.  Groups  like  the 
United  Prison  Association  of  Massachusetts  and,  in  fact,  the  Sheriff  of  Suffolk 
County  have  indicated  there  is  a need  for  a new  jail.  In  1964,  recognizing  this 
need,  the  Legislature  enabled  Boston  to  convey  the  present  site  to  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  as  part  of  an  urban  renewal  project  and  authorized  the 
City  to  borrow  money  for  the  construction  of  a new  jail. 

Although  there  is  general  agreement  that  a new  jail  is  required,  there 
is  disagreement  over  the  course  to  follow.  The  future  of  the  county  system  is 
involved.  Some  anticipate  that  the  responsibility  for  operating  houses  of 
correction  and  jails  will  soon  be  transferred  to  the  Commonwealth.  Should  this 
happen,  it  is  said,  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  City  of  Boston  to  assume  the 
burden  of  constructing  a facility  which  would  shortly  thereafter  be  handed  over 
to  the  State,  Moreover,  other  capital  needs  have  a higher  priority.  Still  others 
feel  it  will  be  a long  while  before  the  county  penal  system  is  greatly  altered, 
and  the  City  must  go  ahead  on  its  own. 

(It  is  interesting  to  note  that  more  than  a few  people  seem  to  share  the 
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belief  that  county  government  has  a future.  With  legislative  approval,  Middlesex 
County  is  currently  erecting  a $16  million  building  which  will  among  other  things 
replace  the  East  Cambridge  Jail  and  the  East  Middlesex  House  of  Correction. 
Similarly,  in  May  Plymouth  County  broke  ground  for  a $990,000  extension  to  its 
House  of  Correction.  And  these  are  only  examples  of  recent  capital  Improvements 
in  the  counties.) 

Several  logical  questions  arise  at  this  point.  Namely: 

1.  What  should  be  the  capacity  of  a new  Suffolk  County  Jail? 

2.  What  would  it  require  in  the  way  of  area  and  space? 

3.  And  what  are  the  possible  sites  for  a new  jail  and  what  would  be 
the  cost  of  site  work? 

This  study  presents  data  helpful  in  answering  these  questions.  In 
addition,  it  paves  the  way  for  the  more  technical  architectural  and  cost  studies 
that  must  precede  construction. 
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CAPACITY 


The  necessary  size  of  a new  jail  is  the  basic  consideration.  Based  on 
the  statistics  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Correction  and  independent 
research,  it  would  appear  that  the  goal  should  be  a facility  with  a capacity  of 
150.  The  population  should  include  only  pre-trial  males,  including  drunkards. 

The  figure  of  150  sharply  contrasts  with  the  present  dally  population. 
The  Department  of  Correction  reports  the  1964  average  to  be  270.  Nonetheless, 

150  is  a realistic  estimate  of  the  actual  jail  needs  if  current  policies  are 
altered  to  conform  with  modern  correctional  thinking. 

Sentenced  Inmates 

Removing  all  sentenced  inmates  from  the  jail  population  would  have  an 
important  effect.  In  1963  sentenced  males  made  up  31.0  per  cent  of  the  Charles 
Street  population.  If  these  prisoners  were  sent  instead  to  the  Deer  Island 
House  of  Correction,  the  appropriate  institution,  the  population  would  be  reduced 
by  that  amount,  or  31  per  cent. 

This  estimate  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  average  length  of  stay 
for  sentenced  males  was  11.6  days  in  1963  compared  to  an  11.2  average  for  pre- 
trial males.  Since  there  is  no  appreciable  difference,  length  of  stay  is  not  an 
influencing  factor.  Also,  sentenced  males  discharged  in  1963  accumulated  28,562 
prisoner  days  out  of  the  total  of  93,941,  or  30.4  per  cent. 

Therefore,  assuming  the  average  daily  population  to  be  about  266^,  a 
31  per  cent  cut  would  reduce  the  total  by  82,  or  to  184. 

This  logical  change  could  be  made  with  negligible  cost  to  the  City. 

^The  average  for  the  five-year  period  of  1960-64  as  reported  by  the 
Department  of  Correction. 
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The  Bureau  has  been  assured  that  there  is  ample  room  at  Deer  Island  for  all  of 
the  males  currently  sentenced  to  Charles  Street.  The  House  of  Correction, 
operated  by  Boston's  commissioner  of  penal  institutions,  has  a capacity  of  924, 
but  averages  less  than  600  inmates. 

Female  Inmates 

Removing  all  females  would  further  reduce  jail  needs.  In  1963  they 
made  up  7,4  per  cent  of  the  population.  Since  sentenced  females  are  incar- 
cerated at  Charles  Street  for  noticeably  longer  periods  than  sentenced  males 
(28.0  days  to  11.6),  length  of  confinement  is  a factor.  (About  2 out  of  7 
females  are  sentenced.)  Thus,  actual  reduced  need  would  clearly  amount  to  8 per 
cent.  Eight  per  cent  of  266  is  21,  Subtracting  21  from  the  already  reduced 
total  of  184  leaves  163,  (Available  statistics  show  that  the  current  average 
female  population  is  in  fact  close  to  21.) 

The  Massachusetts  Correctional  Institution  at  Framingham  has  often 
been  suggested  as  the  proper  place  for  the  women  now  at  Charles  Street,  especial- 
ly the  sentenced  category.  As  a matter  of  fact,  legislation  proposed  this  year 
would  transfer  all  females  serving  sentences  in  excess  of  15  days  to  Framingham 
(H.4027).  In  the  past  Framingham  has  occasionally  accepted  females  from  the 
counties.  And  it  is  not  without  significance  that  Middlesex  County  is  involved 
in  a temporary  move  of  this  nature.  While  the  present  county  institution  in  East 
Cambridge  is  being  demolished  and  replaced,  some  of  its  female  prisoners  are  being 
housed  at  Framingham.  Counties  are  charged  for  this  seirvice. 

The  Bureau  has  been  assured  that  Framingham  has  room  for  Boston's 
sentenced  females.  But  the  Framingham  institution  is  not  geared  to  handle  pre- 
trial inmates.  It  would  seem  that  they  would  have  to  be  provided  for  elsewhere. 
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One  possibility  is  to  use  the  soon  to  be  constructed  jail  in  East  Cambridge, 

Again,  there  is  ample  precedent  for  such  a move,  While  its  new  facility  is 
being  built,  Middlesex  County  has  arranged  to  place  some  of  its  female  prisoners 
in  Charles  Street. 

Improved  Bail 

In  a discussion  of  the  so-called  Manhattan  Bail  Project  the  New  York 
University  Law  Review  states:  "The  bail  system  has,  almost  from  its  inception, 

been  the  subject  of  dissatisfaction.  Every  serious  study  published  since  the 
1920 's  has  exposed  defects  in  its  administration.  Yet  proof  of  the  need  for 
reform  has  produced  little  in  the  way  of  fundamental  changes." 

The  time  is  approaching,  it  seems,  when  change  will  be  upon  us.  In 
fact,  Massachusetts  is  already  moving  in  this  direction.  The  success  of  the 
Manhattan  project  has  stimulated  interest  in  reform.  This  project  was  a con- 
trolled demonstration  which  emphasized  release  on  personal  recognizance  (ROR) 
in  lieu  of  bail.  At  the  Federal  level,  the  U.  S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights  last  year  conducted  extensive  inquiries  into  the  need  to  improve 
Federal  bail  procedures. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  renewed  interest  in  the  subject  has  resulted  in 
legislation  which  should  bring  initial  improvement.  At  an  April  bail  conference 
in  Boston,  a Superior  Court  judge  declared  the  system  "fairly  shouts  for  reform." 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  General  Court  took  the  first  step.  Chapter  396  of  the 
Acts  of  1965  provides  a criminal  penalty  for  failure  to  appear  in  court  after 
release  on  bail  or  recognizance.  Heretofore,  failure  to  appear  was  not  punishable 
and  judges  made  limited  use  of  ROR.  Now,  with  a possible  fine  of  $1,000  or  up  to 
a year  imprisonment,  judges  have  more  assurance  that  accused  released  on  their 
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own  recognizance  will  turn  up  for  trial.  The  result  could  be  greater  use  of  ROR 
and  fewer  people  awaiting  trial  in  Jail. 

If  this  happens,  a dramatic  change  in  the  jail  population  is  possible. 
By  way  of  illustration,  early  in  August  the  population  of  Charles  Street  was 
200  (rounded).  Of  this  total,  40  were  sentenced.  Another  10  were  Federal 
prisoners  and  20  more,  charged  with  murder, were  unbailable.  Significantly,  all 
of  the  remaining  130  prisoners  were  eligible  for  bail  but  were  being  held 
simply  because  they  failed  to  raise  the  money. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  all  130  should  or  could  be  released  on 
recognizance.  But  it  would  seem  obvious  to  expect  a substantial  number  to  be 
worthy  of  such  release  on  the  basis  of  general  reliability  and  solid  roots  in 
the  community.  (The  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  has  predicted  that 
greater  use  of  ROR  and  generally  improved  bail  procedures  could  result  in  a 50 
per  cent  reduction  in  jail  populations.) 

Now  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  the  average  annual  jail  population, 
which  has  to  this  point  been  reduced  to  163.  Based  on  experience,  about  20  out 
of  the  163  would  probably  be  ineligible  for  bail  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
charge  against  them,  and  perhaps  another  10  would  be  Federal  prisoners.  This 
would  leave  around  133  eligible  for  bail  and  thus  eligible  to  be  considered  for 
ROR.  A somewhat  arbitrary  but  conservative  estimate  would  be  one  that  said  40 
(less  than  one  third)  pre-trial  inmates  could  be  released  on  their  own  without 
putting  up  bail.  A reduction  of  this  size  would  bring  the  total  average  needed 
capacity  to  123. 

Peak  Capacity 


Consideration  should  be  given  to  normal  fluctuations  in  the  size  of 
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the  population.  A reviei^  of  inmate  population  trends  suggests  that  provisions 
for  a 15  per  cent  increase  should  adequately  compensate  for  seasonal  peaks. 

Adding  15  per  cent  (18  Inmates)  to  the  reduced  123  would  Increase  needed  capacity 
to  141. 

Thus,  the  adjusted  total  of  141  Is  9 below  the  suggested  capacity  of 
150.  But  It  Is  recognized  that  the  foregoing  projections  cannot  be  made  with 
precision.  The  remaining  9 provides  a reasonable  margin  of  error.  Further 
margin  Is  provided  by  the  fact  that  a new  facility  would  almost  certainly  Include 
some  dormitory  space.  Dormitory  capacity  can,  of  course,  be  readily  expanded 
or  contracted.  Moreover,  the  serious  peaking  problems  normally  develop  in  the 
summer,  when  the  courts  slow  down  for  vacations  and  pre-trial  Inmates  are  held 
for  longer  periods.  Improved  ball  procedures,  especially  greater  reliance  on 
ROR,  would  have  a marked  effect  on  such  peaking.  So  would  the  addition  of  judges, 
a frequent  proposal. 

Drunkards 

The  problem  posed  by  drunkards  should  be  considered.  From  time  to 
time  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  a special  alcoholic  processing  center  be 
established  In  Boston.  Under  such  an  arrangement  drunkenness  would  be  treated 
as  an  illness  rather  than  a crime. 

This  approach  would  greatly  influence  jail  operations.  Annually,  about 
28  per  cent  of  the  pre-trial  Inmates  are  held  for  drunkenness.  And  over  82  per 
cent  of  the  sentenced  prisoners  at  Charles  Street  are  serving  time  for  this 
charge . 

An  alcoholic  center,  therefore,  would  obviously  reduce  the  necessary 
size  of  the  jail.  But  as  desirable  as  such  a program  is,  there  is  little  reason 
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to  believe  it  will  be  initiated  early  enough  to  influence  the  size  of  a jail 
built  in  Suffolk  County  within  the  next  few  years.  Thus,  this  report  does  not 
consider  the  possibility.  It  is  presumed  that  people  arrested  for  drunkenness 
will  for  some  time  be  handled  in  much  the  same  manner  as  they  always  have  been. 
Population  Trends 

Lastly,  the  general  population  should  be  mentioned.  It  is  well-known 
that  the  population  of  the  metropolitan  area  is  steadily  increasing.  Likewise, 
crime  rates  continue  to  rise.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  jail  construction 
should  recognize  this  growth  and  provide  for  it. 

However,  the  general  population  and  crime  rates  are  not  as  Important 
as  the  trend  of  the  inmate  population  at  Charles  Street.  Significantly,  this 
trend,  despite  growth  in  the  general  population  and  crime  rates,  is  more  or  less 
stable.  Since  1940  the  total  held  annually  in  the  Jail  has  generally  fluctuated 
from  the  high  seven  thousands  to  the  low  nine  thousands.  Interestingly,  the 
early  1940' s registered  the  highs  for  the  25-year-period*  In  1942  the  total 
was  at  its  highest— 10,167.  In  1964  the  total  was  at  its  lowest— 7,344. 
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II.  SPACE  REQUIREMENTS 


Although  the  Massachusetts  General  Laws  require  counties  to  provide 
jails,  there  are  essentially  no  statutory  standards  pertaining  to  space,  area 
or  component  facilities.  Nevertheless,  several  guides  are  available. 

Square  Footage 

To  gain  some  insight  into  current  trends,  seven  jails  built  in  other 
states  within  the  past  decade  have  been  studied.  Since  over-all  size,  or,  put 
another  way,  the  number  of  square  feet  per  inmate,  is  of  basic  Interest,  this 
factor  was  Investigated.  The  average  for  the  seven  jails  is  209  square  feet  per 
inmate.  The  range  runs  from  171  to  275  square  feet.  (See  Appendix  A.) 

A further  guide,  but  of  a general  nature,  is  the  American  Correctional 
Association's  A Manual  of  Correctional  Standards.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Prisons' 
Handbook  of  Correctional  Institution  Design  and  Construction  covers  the  same 
ground  while  being  more  specific. 

In  fact,  the  authoritative  Handbook  provides  plans  for  jails  ("designed 
to  give  administrators  the  best  plants  possible  for  the  money") , two  being 
comparable  to  Suffolk  County's  needs.  One,  with  a capacity  of  152,  has  43,538 
square  feet,  or  286  per  inmate.  The  other,  with  a 142  prisoner  capacity,  has 
40,175  square  feet,  or  283  per  inmate.  In  both  cases,  it  should  be  noted,  pro- 
visions are  made  for  females.  Duplicate  kitchen,  dining,  receiving,  infiimiary, 
etc.  facilities  for  women  increase  the  total  square  footage  to  a point  slightly 
beyond  the  total  required  for  a 152  or  142  capacity  all-male  institution. 

If  the  Handbook  is  relied  upon,  it  would  seem  that  the  goal  should  be 
a structure  of  about  43,000  square  feet.  A jail  of  this  size,  with  a 150-man 
capacity,  would  provide  287  square  feet  per  Inmate.  (Thought  could  be  given  to  a 
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structure  as  small  as  31,350  square  feet  if  the  209  square  feet  per  inmate 
average  of  the  seven  jails  is  accorded  great  weight.) 

Components 

The  choice  of  components  will  obviously  influence  the  design  and  cost 
of  a jail.  The  size  is  also  affected.  Perhaps  the  key  determination  of  this 
nature  involves  the  use  of  cells. 

There  is  a common  belief  that  most  jail  inmates  must  be  held  in  inside 
cells.  This  notion  is  fallacious,  however.  The  Manual  states  such  measures  are 
"required  only  for  the  more  dangerous  and  security  risk  prisoners  who  rarely,  if 
evei;  exceed  207,  of  the  jail  population."  The  Handbook  speaks  of  "the  slight 
fraction  of  jail  inmates  who  need  ultra-secure  custody." 

In  both  plans  presented  in  the  Handbook , cells  or  special  detention 
units  are  provided  for  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  142- 
prisoner  plan  has  dormitory  space  for  100,  while  the  152-prisoner  plan  has 
dormitory  space  for  110.  In  both  plans,  special  detention  is  provided  for  four 
inmates. 

If  a comparable  ratio  (110  in  dormitories:  40  in  individual  cells)  is 

adopted  by  Suffolk  County,  the  43,000  square  feet  total  would  hold.  But  greater 
reliance  on  cells  would  require  an  increase  in  square  footage,  and  a substantial 
cost  increase. 

Inside  recreational  or  day  space  can  be  an  integral  part  of  the  dormi- 
tories, i.e.  an  open  area  at  one  end  of  each  wing.  Secure  day  space  for  the 
cell  area  can  similarly  be  located  at  the  end  of  and  within  the  cell  block. 

While  on  the  subject  of  recreation,  it  can  be  said  that  a gjminasium 
and  auditorium  is  not  necessary.  Organized  athletic  and  lecture  programs  are 
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simply  unnecessary  in  a jail  where  inmates  are  detained  for  short  periods. 

Most  of  the  remaining  components  deserve  no  more  than  a mere  listing 
since  they  are  common  to  all  modem  jails.  Included  in  this  category  are;  a 
reception  unit;  administrative  and  custodial  offices;  visitor  facilities;  medical 
unit,  including  an  outpatient  clinic  and  an  infirmary  with  about  three  beds;  a 
comparable  unit  for  acute  alcoholics;  laundry;  work  or  craft  room;  commissary 
and  barber  shop;  library- classroom;  storage  for  institutional  supplies  and 
inmate  property;  and  a kitchen, 

A chapel  is  not  included  in  the  foregoing  because  a unit  specifically 
for  religious  purposes  is  not  necessary.  Units  such  as  the  crafts  room  or  the 
library-classroom  can  easily  be  converted  for  periodic  religious  needs. 

Counseling  rooms  are  also  worthy  of  special  comment.  They  are  required 
more  in  jails  than  in  other  penal  institutions,  A person  awaiting  trial  has  a 
considerable  need  to  meet  in  private  with  his  attorney.  And  if  the  judiciary 
begins  to  use  release  on  recognizance  to  a greater  extent,  counseling  rooms  must 
be  available  for  the  court  staff  investigating  the  reliability  of  eligible  inmates. 

Finally,  dining  space  must  be  considered.  Traditionally,  a dining  hall 
is  provided.  But  a dining  hall  actually  is  not  necessary.  In  the  new  Atlantic 
County  Jail  at  Mays  Landing,  N.  J.,  hot  meals  are  delivered  to  the  Inmates  in 
the  same  manner  that  hospitals  serve  their  patients.  Dormitory  inmates  eat  in 
their  day  room  area  and  cell  block  inmates  eat  at  counters  situated  outside  of 
their  cells  but  within  the  block. 

This  approach  has  several  advantages.  First,  there  is  a reduction  in 
total  construction  costs.  Second,  a smaller  custodial  force  is  required.  Third, 
a primary  security  problem— moving  prisoners  to  and  congregating  them  in  a 
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dining  hall— is  eliminated. 

If  Suffolk  County  adopted  the  Atlantic  County  approach  it  V70uld  not 
necessarily  mean  a reduction  in  the  estimated  space  requirement  of  43,000  square 
feet.  Scrutiny  of  the  Federal  plans,  upon  which  the  estimate  is  largely  based, 
suggests  that  Suffolk  County  should  provide  more  room  for  counseling.  Added 
counseling  room  would  take  up  the  space  reduction  brought  about  by  eliminating 
the  dining  hall.  The  total,  therefore,  would  still  approximate  43,000  square 
feet. 


III.  SITES 


Staff  studies  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  have  found  a number 
of  sites  possibly  suitable  as  a location  for  a new  jail.  Eight  are  evaluated 
here,  three  in  detail.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  not  all  contain  the  two 
acres  the  BRA  generally  believes  are  required. 

Somerset  Street 

The  northwest  corner  of  Somerset  and  Ashburton  Street  is  an  attractive 
site  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  principal  courts.  But  the  land  is  owned  by 
the  Commonwealth  and  is  part  of  the  State  Office  Building  complex.  Conveyance 
to  the  County  or  City  would  require  special  legislation.  A representative  of 
the  State  Government  Center  Commission  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  the  Commonwealth  would  give  up  the  land.  Consequently,  a 
detailed  study  of  the  location  has  not  been  made. 

Old  Courthouse 

The  Old  Courthouse  at  Pemberton  Square  is  an  ideal  location  if  acces- 
sibility to  the  courts  is  of  paramount  concern.  However,  cost  of  renovation  or 
reconstruction  is  the  dominating  feature  of  this  site.  Indications  are  that  the 
cost  would  be  prohibitive.  Thus,  this  possibility  has  not  been  investigated  to 
any  extent. 

Andrew  Square,  State  Hospital  and  Neponset 

Three  sites— Andrew  Square  in  South  Boston,  the  State  Hospital  in 
Mattapan,  and  Neponset--are  basically  alike.  Andrew  Square,  an  intermediate 
location,  and  the  other  two,  both  out  of  town,  are  fairly  well  removed  from 
the  key  facilities  jails  are  normally  close  to.  Yet  all  three  are  close  enough 
to  residential  areas  to  cause  concern  in  at  least  the  affected  neighborhoods. 
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Closer  analysis  fails  to  uncover  any  especially  attractive  features 
about  these  places.  Their  good  points  are  matched  or  exceeded  by  the  sites 
discussed  below.  As  a result,  these  possibilities  have  not  been  considered  in 
detail. 

North  Station 

The  site  northwest  of  the  North  Station,  fronting  on  Nashua  Street, 
is  on  land  owned  or  under  purchase  option  by  private  interests.  The  North 
Station  Merchants  Association  is  opposed  to  a jail  in  the  area.  And  of  the 
three  sites  studied  in  detail,  this  one  presents  the  greatest  cost.  In 
addition,  a source  of  real  estate  taxes  would  be  lost  if  a jail  is  placed  here. 
Nevertheless,  the  site  seems  worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice. 

Zoned  12,  it  is  an  industrial  district  for  restricted  manufacturing  in 
which  permission  to  build  a jail  is  "conditional,”  Foundation  piling  would  al- 
most certainly  be  required.  As  for  utilities,  available  electricity,  water  and 
sewerage  are  adequate. 

Several  real  estate  agents  and  appraisers  have  expressed  opinions  on 
open  market  property  values  of  clear  buildable  land  north  of  Nashua  Street,  or 
northwest  of  the  North  Station.  Frontage  runs  from  $5  to  $7  per  square  foot  to 
a depth  of  100  feet.  Non-frontage  runs  from  $2  to  $4  per  square  foot.  The  aver- 
age price  is  $5.  Nearby  land  for  parking  purposes  has  sold  for  $3  to  $6  per 
square  foot.  Land  is  assessed  at  $4  per  square  foot.  Frontage  on  Nashua  Street 
is  assessed  higher;  non-frontage,  lower. 

On  the  average,  therefore,  $180,000  would  be  needed  to  purchase  30,000 
square  feet  of  frontage  at  $6  per  square  foot.  An  additional  47,000  square  feet 
of  non-frontage  at  $3  would  require  $141,000.  Based  on  these  prices,  the  cost  of 
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land  would  come  to  $321,000. 

Special  foundations  would  cost  about  $60,000.  Added  to  the  purchase 
costs,  this  would  bring  the  total  site  costs  to  $381,000. 

New  Chardon  Street 

If  a downtown  location  is  important,  New  Chardon  Street  stands  out. 

The  proposed  site  is  just  north  of  Cambridge  Street  and  in  the  Government  Center, 
The  property  is  owned  by  the  BRA. 

There  is  apparently  no  basic  objection  to  building  a jail  here,  as  long 
as  it  meets  all  design  controls.  This,  and  space  limitations,  could  require  five 
or  more  floors.  There  are  only  about  20,000  square  feet  of  land  available,  far 
short  of  the  desirable  87,120  square  feet  (two  acres).  Not  to  be  overlooked  is 
the  fact  that  a multistoried  jail  increases  custodial  problems  and  operating 
costs. 

Zoned  B8,  it  is  a general  business  district  in  which  permission  to 
build  a jail  is  ’'conditional."  Concrete  foundation  mat  would  probably  be  required. 
Available  electricity,  water  and  sewerage  are  adequate. 

Cleared  New  Chardon  Street  land,  for  six  to  eight  storied  office  build- 
ing re-use,  has  been  appraised  for  the  BRA  at  $7  per  square  foot.  Indications 
are  that  the  BRA  might  sell  the  land  for  jail  purposes  at,  say,  $5  per  square 
foot.  On  this  basis,  the  site  would  cost  $100,000.  For  the  calculations  that 
follow,  a cost  figure  of  $125,000  is  used. 

Special  foundations  would  cost  about  $24,000. 

An  estimated  additional  expense  of  5 per  cent  would  be  required  for 
high  rise  construction.  This  would  require  about  another  $66,000  (based  on  an 
estimated  construction  cost  of  $1,325,000).  Added  to  the  purchase  and  foundation 
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costs,  this  would  bring  the  total  site  costs  to  about  $215,000, 

Deer  Island 

Of  the  eight  possible  locations,  the  Deer  Island  site  is  outstanding. 

Outside  of  the  cost  factor,  two  other  considerations--courts  and 
security— usually  dominate  thinking  on  jail  location.  It  is  desirable  (at  one 
time  it  was  traditional)  to  locate  a jail  contiguous  to  the  courts.  (Only  the 
Somerset  Street  and  Old  Courthouse  sites,  otherwise  practically  discounted, 
meet,  though  not  fully,  this  "standard,")  Yet  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
importance  of  this  factor  is  often  overemphasized. 

On  the  average,  35  to  40  prisoners  are  transported  daily  to  the  courts 
at  Pemberton  Square.  For  the  most  part,  this  would  still  be  the  case  if  the  Jail 
housed  only  about  150  pre-trial  inmates  as  outlined  earlier.  Therefore,  if  the 
need  to  be  next  to  Pemberton  Square  is  permitted  to  be  a determining  factor  in 
selecting  a site,  it  is  as  if  for  a few  hours,  five  days  a week,  less  than  52 
weeks  a year,  about  one-fourth  of  the  jail  population  is  more  important  than  the 
rest. 

The  contiguous  to  the  courts  argument  is  further  weakened  by  the  fact 
that  Charles  Street  also  transports  some  prisoners  to  other  district  courts  in 
the  County,  as  well  as  to  the  Federal  Courthouse.  IJhen  the  courts  are  in  session 
the  daily  average  is  about  15,  It  is  consequently  impossible  for  one  jail  to  be 
contiguous  to  all  of  the  courts  involved. 

And  there  is  more  to  say  about  location.  The  American  Correctional 
Association,  in  its  Manual,  puts  it  this  way:  "Most  jails  were  constructed  in 

the  horse  and  buggy  days  of  slow  transportation  and  were  therefore  located  in 
central  downtown  areas.  However,  the  trend  today  is  toward  suburban  or  rural 
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locations  where  outdoor  employment  and  recreation  can  be  provided..."  Thus, 
the  Correctional  Association  emphasizes  the  importance  of  round-the-clock  needs. 
Deer  Island,  better  than  any  other  suggested  site,  falls  into  the  modem  pattern. 
One  last  observation  relative  to  location  leads  to  the  factor  of 
security.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Deer  Island  would  inconvenience  employees 
and  visitors,  especially  attorneys.  This  argument  lacks  merit  because  it  cannot 
be  shown  that  the  location  of  the  House  of  Correction,  situated  for  many  years 
on  Deer  Island,  has  inconvenienced  its  employees  and  visitors.  Moreover,  jails 
are  not  constructed  to  satisfy  and  serve  select  groups,  guards,  attorneys,  or 
any  others.  Jails  are  primarily  constructed  to  safely  hold  people  awaiting 
trial.  Security  is  the  basic  mission  of  a jail.  And  none  of  the  other  seven 
sites  are  as  naturally  secure  as  Deer  Island. 

The  Deer  Island  location  also  has  one  advantage  that  no  other  site  can 
match— proximity  to  the  House  of  Correction.  Prisoners  held  in  jails  cannot  be 
required  to  work.  When  they  are  willing,  they  seldom  are  held  long  enough  to 
become  proficient  in  housekeeping  tasks. 

House  of  Correction  inmates  are  different.  They  can  be  worked.  More- 
over, they  are  frequently  held  for  months,  time  enough  to  acquire  some  skill  as 
cooks,  orderlies,  etc.  This  is  the  only  valid  reason  for  sentencing  some  prisoners 
to  Charles  Street.  It  provides  a work  force. 

But  if  the  Jail  is  located  next  to  the  House  of  Correction,  a work 
detail  of  House  inmates  could  be  marched  to  the  Jail  daily.  And  prisoners  await- 
ing trial,  presumably  not  guilty,  would  otherwise  be  separated  from  the  con- 
victed--a  highly  desirable  condition.  In  order  to  provide  a work  detail  for  a 
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jail  located  at  any  of  the  other  sites,  mixing  or  transporting  would  be  required. 

Finally,  there  is  more  than  enough  land  available  on  Deer  Island.  Thus, 
a jail  can  be  designed  without  having  to  conform  to  space  restrictions.  And  if 
expansion  is  required  after  several  decades,  there  would  be  room.  Moreover,  there 
is  from  the  beginning  ample  space  for  outdoor  recreational  activities. 

Clear  land,  in  excess  of  two  acres,  east  of  the  access  road  and  north 
of  the  House  of  Correction  Administration  Building  is  a logical  spot.  Moreover, 
it  is  owned  by  the  City  of  Boston. 

As  for  zoning,  there  are  no  apparent  restrictions.  The  House  of 
Correction  complex  has  been  located  here  for  many  years.  Foundation  piling  would 
almost  certainly  be  required.  The  electrical  supply  is  adequate,  but  it  would 
cost  about  $20,000  to  transform  and  run  it  from  the  gate  meter.  The  water  supply 
is  also  adequate,  but  it  would  cost  about  $15,000  to  clean  the  City  main  and 
install  new  valves  and  hydrants. 

The  question  of  sewerage  is  not  fully  determined.  But  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  Metropolitan  District  Consnlssion  is  building  a large  sewage  pump- 
ing station  on  the  Island.  It  is  estimated  that  it  would  cost  $25,000  to  run 
connecting  sewer  lines  to  the  jail  building. 

Although  already  owned  by  the  City,  a '*cost“  of  $25,000  for  two  acres 
is  used.  Real  estate  appraisers  have  estimated  the  value  to  be  from  $.20  to 
$.50  per  square  foot. 

Special  foundations  for  a facility  of  the  size  proposed  would  cost 
about  $60,000.  The  land  value  is  $25,000.  Utilities  will  require  an  added 
$60,000,  bringing  the  total  site  costs  to  $145,000. 
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Summary 

In  summary,  the  Deer  Island  site  would  be  the  least  expensive,  costing 
about  $145,000*  The  New  Chardon  Street  site  would  be  in  the  middle,  costing 
about  $215,000.  And  the  North  Station  site,  costing  about  $381,000,  would  be  the 
most  expensive*  The  Deer  Island  site,  therefore,  is  not  only  the  most  attractive 
from  a correctional  viewpoint,  but  it  is  also  the  most  economical* 


COMPARATIVE  DATA  ON  JAILS  BUILT  ELSEWHERE 
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